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tiquaries that they have never been at Holy Cross, and that all their 
arguments were based upon the supposition that the sepulchral character 
of the monument was an admitted fact, the sedilia theory not having 
then been broached. 

However, Mr. Cooke, it appears, fully agrees in my view as to the 
age of the structure, and the only difference remaining between us is 
the object for which it was designed. This difference may perhaps, in 
the end amount to very little, for it is possible that to a certain extent 
we may both be right. If he is satisfied that so humble a slab as that 
which forms what he calls the table of the tomb, could really have been 
erected as a memorial of the offspring of a Queen, I will not dispute with 
him that that which I call the seat of the sedilia, may have been the 
tomb of "the Good Woman's Son," whether the Good Woman were a 
Queen or not. — But this I must positively assert, that this tomb-slab, 
whether for its better preservation, or for purposes of economy, was 
certainly transferred from its original use and intent, and appropriated 
by the builders to form the back portion of the seat of that piece of 
church furniture on which the clergy rested during the pauses of the 
service in the celebration of High Mass. Here are decidedly the sedilia, 
erected at a period coeval with the choir, on the left of which they 
stand, whilst by their side, and grouped along with them, are the piscina 
and the aumbry, both in precisely the same style of architecture. The 
seat was formerly, no doubt, a tomb, and may have been the tomb of 
the Good Woman's Son, but as to the rest of the structure I am fully 
confident that the verdict of any person who has been at Holy Cross and 
who understands ecclesiology, will be pronounced in my favor. 

It is, however, most gratifying that this important question should 
be fully discussed, and I conceive that the Society is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Cooke for his very able and highly interesting paper respecting it. 
Other members I trust will take the subject up and give their views 
upon it ; and by a sifting of the facts the truth may be satisfactorily 
arrived at. 



ANCIENT ENCAUSTIC FLOORING TILES. 

BY THE REV. J. GRAVES. 

[Read at the Meeting of November TtL] 



As the investigation and illustration of the arts of our ancestors is 
one of the principal objects proposed to itself by the Society, I need 
make no apology for laying before the meeting some brief notice of an 
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art, which our forefathers brought to considerable perfection. I allude 
to the manufacture of tiles, of various kinds and patterns, for the purpose 
of forming ornamental floors for churches, and also for private residences 
— an art which had entirely fallen into disuse, until revived within a 
few years back in the sister island. 

Tesselated pavements, of various kinds, seem to have been introduced 
into England by the Romans. Antiquarian research and accident have 
there brought many interesting and beautiful specimens of this nature 
to light on the sites of ancient Eoman towns and villas. The material 
chiefly used by the Roman artificers was marble of various colours, 
cut into small cubes, which being cemented together formed the design, 
whether geometrical, or consisting of flowers, animals, or the human 
figure. The mode in which the designs were formed in these Roman 
pavements may be illustrated by the Berlin or worsted work patterns 
to be seen in many shop windows, in which each gradation of colour 
occupies a small square. No doubt the Romans left the knowledge of 
this art behind them in Britain ; but during the continual wars and 
devastations which ensued after their having left the island, it would 
in a great degree be lost — if not entirely forgotten. 

However that may be, it is now impossible to trace with any cer- 
tainty, the gradual rise of the somewhat analogous art of tile pavements 
— analogous, because the designs were formed by laying down a number 
of small square or lozenge-shaped tiles, but different from, and also very 
much inferior in the grade of art, to the Roman mosaic ; not only in the 
substitution of baked clay for marble, but also in the mechanical nature 
of the patterns impressed on the tiles, which could be arranged by any 
common workman, whereas the Roman mosaic worker more resem- 
bled the painter, not only in the difficulty, but also in the resources of 
his art, being able to produce any figure or design his genius dictated 
from a number of tassella, or cubes of various coloured marble. "But," 
to quote the words of Mr. Oldham, in his excellent work on ancient 
Irish pavement tiles, " I shall not at present stop to enquire into the 
origin of this mode of pavement, probably an imitation of the before 
alluded to costly and elaborate mosaics; or, possibly, the result of 
successive improvements from the first rude piece of baked clay, im- 
pressed with some uncouth figure by the hand of the maker, subsequently 
improved by the use of a more carefully constructed mould, and then 
the impressed pattern filled with some substance of a different colour; 
till at last we find the true Encaustic Tile, in which the coloured sub- 
stance, forming the pattern, has been applied in a soft state to the 
clay of the tile, and both then burnt together." Neither can the date 
of their introduction be assigned with any certainty ; all we at present 
know is that they occur in churches at dates ranging from about the 
year 1200, to the end of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, both in this 
country and in England. In the latter country attention has long been 
directed to the subject, and this beautiful style of pavement has been 
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revived, as in that exquisitely restored building, the Temple Church, 
London. In Ireland, although numberless specimens lie scattered in 
the ruins of our churches and abbeys, no notice of their existence was 
given to the public, until Thomas Oldham, Esq., printed his excellent 
treatise on ancient Irish Pavement-Tiles. — (Dublin : S. B. Oldham, 
8, Suffolk-street,) — which I can recommend to any one wishing to study 
this subject. 

The Irish specimens, which are generally about six inches square, 
consist of three distinct kinds — 1, Impressed, 2, Encaustic, and 3, 
Tiles in relief. Of the first, or impressed class I am enabled to lay 
before the meeting specimens of much interest from St. Canice's Ca- 
thedral, Jerpoint Abbey, and the site of St. Patrick's Church in our 
city : together with drawings of some very beautiful examples also from 
our Cathedral, which I have restored from small fragments. It will 
be seen on inspection that the pattern must have been impressed on 
the soft clay of the tile by a brand or stamp, fashioned to the required 
form. The patterns thus impressed generallly (but not always) are 
calculated to form a perfect geometrical or floral design by the combi- 
nation of four tiles — sometimes, perhaps, of more ; sometimes a single 
fleur-de-lis, a lion rampant (as in one of the examples from Jerpoint) or 
the rude figure of some other animal, was impressed on the tile, which 
served to diversify the geometrical patterns, and were possibly intended 
to form borders or other subsidiary ornaments. When the tile was 
thus impressed with the pattern, the surface was coated with an opaque 
greenish-yellow, or dark purplish glaze, similar to that now used in 
coarse pottery, which is still frequently apparent, though generally worn 
off by the attrition to which a pavement is liable. It may be remarked 
also that the tiles after being stamped were frequently cut diagonally 
into halves or lesser portions by some sharp instrument, as in the two 
examples exhibited from St. Canice's Cathedral. 

This epoch in Tile making seems to synchronise very much with the 
early English style of Gothic architecture, extending from about 1200 
to 1300. The second or encaustic variety, as may be seen from a spe- 
cimen from St. Canice's Cathedral, presents an evident advance in the 
art of tile making. The impressed pattern was liable to become clogged 
with dirt or to wear out by constant attrition ; as in the case of a speci- 
men from St. Canice's Cathedral, the pattern of which is nearly 
obliterated from this cause. In the encaustic tile both defects were 
obviated by the pattern being deeply stamped into the substance of the 
soft tile and then filled up with a different coloured clay, both being 
baked together, and sometimes, but not always, glazed; thus presenting 
a flat surface to the tread, and preventing the liability to be effaced by 
dirt or attrition to which the impressed tile was liable. The patterns are 
generally the same as in the preceding series, except that graceful flori- 
ated forms were more generally used, especially in border-tiles. This 
similarity of patterns is a strong presumptive proof that the encaustic 



followed the impressed tile, and was probably in vogue from about 1300 
to 1400 ; thus synchronysing with the decorated — the most perfect and 
beautiful style of Gothic architecture. I may mention, in confirmation 
of this theory, that while the specimens of impressed tiles, found in St. 
Canice's Cathedral, are extremely numerous, (forming most probably 
the debris of its original pavement, laid down at the completion of the 
edifice, say about 1280,) but one or two small fragments of the encaustic 
class have been discovered there ; thus indicating, as I before observed, 
the contemporary existence of the impressed, or first form of tile, with 
the early English style of architecture, and affording a strong corpbo- 
ration to the theory of the late date of the encaustic class. St. Canice's 
Cathedral is one of the most unique examples of the early English style. 
The third and latest class of pavement tiles are those in relief. Of this 
class I have never discovered any traces in our Kilkenny Churches. 
The specimen I lay before the meeting is from Bective Abbey in the 
County of Meath, where such tiles are found in great abundance. Mr. 
Oldham has proved from incontestable evidence that these tiles are to 
be referred to the fifteenth century ; and as Mr. Oldham truly remarks 
they evince a retrogade movement in the art, being liable, in a much 
greater degree, to all the objections against the first or impressed tile ; 
and also possessing the additional inconvenience of a rough surface 
presented to the tread. It may indeed be suggested that this species 
of tile was chiefly intended to line the side walls of buildings in imitation 
of the more costly diapering executed in stone — but if so, the tile 
would exhibit holes for nails or rivets, which I at least have never 
observed. 

With regard to this art or mystery, (for in the good old times, ere 
free-trade was thought of, every art was a mystery communicated only 
to the craftsmen) it seems, in early times at least, to have been confined 
within the limits of the several religious orders-— each being jealous of 
allowing its pattern to become common to others. — Eor instance, at a 
general chapter of the Cistercian order anno 1210, the following enact- 
ment was passed. "Abbas de Belbec, qui monachum suum personis qua? 
non sunt de ordine, ad construenda pavimenta, quae levitatem et curiosi- 
tatem praeferunt, longo tempore concessit, tribus diebus sit in levi culpa, 
imo eorum in pane et aqua, et monachus infra festum omnium sanctorum 
revocetur, et non nisi personis ordinis de cetero commodandus, apud 
quas non praesumat construere pavimenta, qua? maturitatem ordinis non 
praetendunt." " Let the Abbot of Beaubec (in Normandy) who has 
for a long time allowed his monk to construct for persons who do not 
belong to the order, pavements, which exhibit levity and curiosity 
(levitatem et curiositatem) be in slight penance for three days, the last 
of them on bread and water, and let the monk be recalled before the 
feast of all saints, and never again be lent, excepting to persons of our 
order, with whom let him not presume to construct pavements, which 
do not extend the dignity of the order." (Martini Thesaur. anecdoto- 
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rum. Tom IV., p. 1308.) It is worthy of remark that Jerpoint, Bec- 
tive, and Mellifont Abbeys, where these tiles abundantly occur, were all 
of the Cistercian order. 

But it should not be supposed that this art was strictly confined to 
the monastic orders. Prom the charter of murage granted to Thomas- 
town in 1374, it appears that the toll payable on each hundred of 
"Teselys," or tiles, which might be sold in that town was one half penny. 
The year after, a charter of murage and pavage was granted to the now 
obliterated town of New Jerpoint, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the abbey of that name, by which the Burgesses were entitled to charge 
the same toll on every hundred of " Teselys," or tiles. Here is a very 
interesting proof of the trade carried on in this commodity in our imme- 
diate locality. Further, with respect to their money value, it appears 
from a history of the Augustinian Monastery of Thornton, preserved 
amongst the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian Library, that in 1393 there 
was paid to the tile-makers (tegulatoribus) for tiles for the pavement of 
the church, forty shillings ; also for two thousand tiles for the pavement 
of the church, a hundred shillings. It appears also that four thousand 
"Flemishe pavinge tiles of greene and youllow" were delivered for the 
repairs of Hamptom Court, in 1536, at five shillings the hundred; and 
again, " six thousand and four-score of pavynge tiles, were delivered at 
Hampton Court for to pave the King's new hall, at twenty-six shillings 
and eight pence the thousand." According to Mr. Oldham's calculation 
this would be at the rate of about from twenty shillings to thirty-five 
shillings per hundred, allowing for the difference in the value of money. 
The best encaustic tiles can now be procured in London for about 
thirty-two shillings and sixpence per hundred — somewhat less than their 
cost in the sixteenth century. 

This brief and imperfect notice of a very interesting subject will, I 
hope, have the effect of turning public attention to the matter. 
Scarcely a grave is dug within the walls of our ancient monastic ruins, 
which does not bring to light one or more of these ancient Irish pave- 
ment tiles. When the interest attaching to such remains of ancient 
fictile art comes to be generally felt and acknowledged, our museum 
will, no doubt be enriched by many interesting specimens. Another 
advantage likely to result from such a collection of tiles as I should 
desire to see formed, is the restoration of these elegant pavements to 
our places of worship. Flooring tiles may, as already stated, be procured 
in London at a reasonable rate. But I do not see why this might not 
become a branch of native manufacture. I lately visited the Tile-yard 
near Bagnalstown carried on" under the spirited and patriotic direction 
of Augustus Kenedy, Esq. and Philip Newton Esq. of Dunleckny. With 
such a perfect clay as is there abundantly found, and" the skill and 
enterprise exhibited in the management of the entire concern, encaustic 
tiles of the best quality might easily be produced. Many persons seem 
to consider the study of antiquities as perfectly valueless in a utilitarian 
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point of view. I hold however a contrary opinion. With regard to 
architecture, both ecclesiastical and domestic, much benefit has un- 
doubtedly arisen from the awakened sense of the importance of that 
study. Many of our art-manufactures have also profited by it ; and I 
am confident that much further improvement will result from its further 
prosecution. 



ANCIENT SEALS AND SEAL-RINGS. 



The Rev. J. Graves called attention to the importance of ancient 
Seals in a historical point of view ; he stated that the usual form of 
ecclesiastical seals of an ancient date was the acute oval, supposed to 
represent the symbolical " Vesica piscis ;" whilst lay communities and 
individuals generally used the circular seal. However, in after times 
the latter form was used indiscriminately both for lay and ecclesiastical 
purposes. The Seal of the Chapter of St. Canice presented an example 
of the acute oval form. Its device was a church with transepts and a 
tower, beneath which was a crescent, round the edge the inscription : 
t sigilum : ecclesie : sancti : canici : Impressions of this seal are 
appended to documents of the early part of the thirteenth century, 
preserved in the Record Room, Kilkenny Castle. The original brass 
matrix was still preserved and used by the Dean and Chapter. In 
the Royal Irish Academy Museum is a cast taken from a seal of Geofry 
St. Leger, Bishop of Ossory, who died in 1287, and which was ap- 
pended to a document preserved in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Its device was a Bishop, and it bore the following inscription : 

t Galfridus : dei : gkacia : ossoriensis : episcopus : — The ancient 
Seal of the Vicars choral of St Canice was not now in existence, having 
shared the fate of their more ancient muniments. However, he had 
been enabled to ascertain the form and device from an impression 
appended to a lease of " Priests Mill" made in 1767 by the then Vi- 
cars to Lewis Chapelier, and now in the possession of Mr. George 
Kinchela, the present lessee ; it was a small acutely-oval seal, bearing a 
full length figure of the Virgin crowned, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms. The impression being defective it was impossible to decypher 
the inscription. An example of the circular ecclesiastical seal was pre- 
sented by that of the Dean and Chapter of Leighlin. The matrix of 
this seal was found some years since in a turf-bog near Clara Castle in 
this County. It was purchased by the Rev. S. Madden, who presented 
it to the late Dean of St. Patrick's, with whose collection it passed 



